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For the Companion. 
A FLIGHT FROM SHAKERDOM. 


It was a bright, cool August morning when we went 
from the “Springs,” where we were passing our school 
yacation,—& merry party, across whose pathway no 
shadow had yet fallen,—to visit the Shaker settlement 
in the region. 

We were very anxious to goon the Sabbath, to see 
the sacred dance agd hear the humdrum music set to 
words in praise of “Mother Armsee;” but the good 
deacon under whose protecting wing we were, said 
“No.” It was in vain that we pleaded that “‘ic was the 
Shakers’ form of worship.” He quietly replied, “It 
isn't yours.” 

We hinted that they would not dance to order, and 
unless we saw them du it Sunday we never should. 

He replied, ‘You'll live just as long as if you did.” 

He would enter into no argument with us—and & 
wise man he was—but let us know at once that we 
were not going. 

As we rode on,@ merry group, with songs on our lips 
and flowers in our hats, it was a beautiful sight that 
burst upon our view as we reached the top of a high 
hill ana looked befure us. 

The tall cupolas of the many buildings which formed 
the settlement were covered with tin, or some other 
brilliant metal, and shone with dazzling brightness in 
the sunlight. The buckwheat filled the air with fra- 
grance; and the bees, full of business excitement, tlat- 
wred about in such numvers that their low hum 
sounded like the moaning of the distant sea; and the 
music of the birds was well described by the driver of 
one, of our wagons, when he halted a moment, as if 
pell-bound by the paradise befure and the music 
around, and exclaimed,— 

“How loud the blissed birds all laugh this morning, 
ladies and gintlemen !” 

Before us were fields of pink roses, and golden 
uffron, and sweet thyme, and summer savory, and 
fage, and scarlet balm, all so brilliant, and fragrant, 


md full of honey, that we decided, it ever we turned | The elders, one fat and dumpy and the other tall and 
into bees, we would be Shaker bees. All these ‘acres gaunt, came from an office, as if to sit in jadgment on 
of fowers were cultivated, nos for their beauty or their ys, As soon as they found out that our intentions 
perfume, but for their utility. They are the spirits of were peaceable, that we were not trying to spirit away 
dollars and cents; and as such only are beautiful in either their rich acres or their few young people, they 
the unappreciating eyes of that wooden community grew very bland. 

When we entered the grounds we felt as it we ought | They entertained two young farmers in our party 
dust off the horses’ hoofs, to be in keeping with the with the sticcess of some recent draining operations, 
immaculate cleanliness of every thing abvuut. and also of a speculation in imported cattle. In re- 

A gaunt old sister, who was bending over the jars of turn, they received the latest news from town, and 
tose water, Came furward to receive us; and another, from the Wool-growers’ Association. 


vho seemed to be hurrying up the bees in the hive,! While they were engaged in this grave, and to us 
to came to the wagon, and asked, in dull tones and uninteresting conversation, we turned aside to two of 
bad grawmar,— | the group of children, who had returned from the 

“Will thee visit the families ?” ' fields with bags, probably laden with rose leaves or 

Our young escorts offered to shake hands, as we had herb blossoms. Onc of these was the boy with that 
tone, but were gravely repulsed by the weird sisters, un-Shakerlike air we had smiled at before; and again 
who informed them that it was contrary to the rules of he gave outa suppressed, but most “worldly” laugh, 
the society fur the sisters to shake hands with “the | ang shrugging his shoulders, said, in a low tone, “Bet- 
World’s men.” ter not laugh in this town!” We slipped a bright 

These ‘world’s men” didn’t seem to care much, but quarter into his willing hand, and told him to share it 
proceeded quite cheerfully through the grounds, and with his friend, forgetting there was no candy or toy- 
wables, and orchards. Then we all entered the largest shop in all the Shaker world. But that fellow looked 
house, where the floors looked too white for natural as if he could take care of the quarter, and of himself, 
Wood, and where purity seemed written on all things. | too. 

The honey, the white wax, the rosewater, and the} When we had left the solemnly neat scttlement, 
delicately beautiful little baskets were all admired, and | we talked of that boy, and expressed a hope that he 
many of the articles purchased, the two old sisters might escape from the restraints that now held him, 
‘thowing no delicacy about accepting money from the | when one of the party, who had passed his life in the 
hands of the “world’s men.” neighborhood, told us the story of a boy of the same 

We tried hard tu converse with some of the younger | Stamp as this one, who had left the Shakers long ago, 
women and girls, who bent, with sad faces, over their and was now a prosperous farmer ten miles away. 


Hi 





er times. But here gold was god, and work was wor- 
ship. The covetousness which sometimes rules one 
heart jn the great world ruled a community of hearts 
here. 
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‘for parting with such a sweet boy !” 


| 
' 


Old Ephraim, who sat with his broad-brimmed hat 
on, and bis long whip in his hand, only nodded; he 
never spoke in reply to any of sister Becky’s questions; 
and little Sim, noticing this, said to him, as he had 
heard strangers say to his little sister,— 

“T guess you've lost your tongue, haint you ?” 

Even this juvenile impertinence did not wake up the 
vocal powers of Ephraim, who rose at Beeky's bidding; 


‘and mounting his wagon, sat down on a board laid 


across the front, and left her and little Sim to climb 
in to the back board as they could. 

Not a word was spoken during the ride, nor on their 
arrival in the settlement. When, however, they en- 
tered the long, silent kitchen, all the women ceased 
their working to look at him, while a few gathered 
round him. 

One asked Becky, “How old ishe?” Another asked, 
“Is the woman buried a/ready ?” and a third said, ina 
low, but spiteful tone, “The father ought to be hung 


Becky turned on her with a terrific frown, and she 
slunk away much as a whipped dog would do, to her 
work. 


All this time a plump young girl, who was spreading 


‘the long table, kept stealing glances at him with a 


smile on her lips. She looked, with her bright eyes, 
and rosy, happy face, as if she had dropped by accident 
into this dull, Shaker world from some brighter one; 
and when Becky suid to her,— 

“Mary, take the boy up stairs and dress him in com- 
munity clothes, she sprang forward with a most 
“worldly” alacrity and grasped his hand. Sim looked 
up in her face and said,— 

“I like you,—you haven't got such a cross face as 
that ugly woman,” pointing to Becky. “My mamma's 
name was Mary, and I'll love you.” 

Mary did not speak till she had closed the door of 


He found it a very comfortable thing to know thata the dark stairway behind them; and then the took 


home was kept ready, with plenty to eat, whether he 
worked or not; and that he was just as well off if he 
sat half his time swinging his legs on a barrel at the | 
store, as if he mowed or chopped from sunrise to sun- 


Sim up in her arms and gave him such a hugging and 

kissing as made him at home at once. She said,— 
“I'm so glad thee’s come here, because I'm so lone- 

some! All the children here are big enough to work; 


set. Indeed, he was surprised to find that he lived better bat thee’ll bc my baby. Thce must be a good boy, and 


now without work than he used to do with it; and he 
ofien boasted that he had the smartest wife in town,— 
that she washed and ironed four days in the week for 
other fulks, and yet kept as neata home as any man 
wou'd ask for! 


not call anybudy ‘cross’ or ‘ugly,’ and then I'll read to 
thee sometimes a book I hide under the beams, full of 
bright pictures. But thee must be kind and good, and 
then Ged will love thee and bless thee, poor baby !” 
“And will He let me stay every minute by you, and 


But as the years wore away, and little children gath- keep away from that ugly old thing down stairs?” 
ered round the hearth, poor Sally began to show the asked Sim. 


effect of this hard toil. She had long ago given up 


“Hush, hush!” said Mary, “if they hear yon talk so 


washing, because she could not leave home, and had they will take you away from me. The safest way is 
turned to the vain hope held out by the slow torture never to speak only when you're spoken to, befure the 


of slop-work. 


jrest; but when thee and I are alone, then thee may 


She used to walk three miles for her bundle, and talk as much as thee likes!” 


carry home her work every weck, while Jim was jest- | 
ing at the store, or scraping a fiddle in the bar-room. 


“And may I tell you about my mamma, and say 


;‘NowI lay me down to sleep,’ at your knee?” asked 


She grew pale and thin, and when the neighbors told poor little Sim, throwing his arms round the girl’s 
Jim he ofight to be ashamed to let her work so hard, neck, and kissing her again and again. 


he only said,— | 


“Yes, thee may; and I'll tell thee about my mother, 


“O, she’s tough, I tell you! She don’t grumble half too, and about the old man that bound me here four the 
as much about bein’ tired at night, now, as Ido when gift of a cow and acalf. But thee must never tell!” 


I’ve been doin’ nothin’ !”’ 


“O no; Jnever tell any thing! I never told father 


He also made the original remark that “every dog Where mamma kept the money once! By-and-by I'll 
has his day,” and said that when he was a single man be a big boy, and then I'll run away from here and take 
he had to look out for himself, and thought it was a you with me; and I'll build you a gold house, and buy 


pity if he couldn't have a little rest now! 


you ared bonnet with roses in it; and we’ll have such 


One day poor Sally fulded her hands and said to a good times!” said the child, triumphantly. 


kind neighbor who was with her, “My work is done | 
now; I have carried back «my last bundle.” 


Sim was by this time dressed in a hideous looking 


And it suit of clothes, that some little Shaker had outgrown, 


was true. In two days the town buried her, and sent and which were too full and too short for him. When 
a person to the house to look after the children till they _ he saw Mary laugh he laughed too; and then they went 
could make arrangements for them. down stairs to supper. Afterward he was allowed to 


‘asks; but the head woman ailowed no trifling, and , 
We had not even a chance to speak a kind word to such 
seemed the victims of this hard, unnatural system. 

One pale young woman, who seemed as if she should 
be in widows’ weeds, came in from the field, carrying 
‘Wo heavy ba 
Slittle child cried “mamma,” and ran out and grasped 
he poor, scant skirts of her gown. The sister who 
¥as attending us grasped the baby with no gentle hand, 
ind twitched it screaming away. Babies must have no 
ome mother there! 

All the charms of the flowers and the neatnees were 
Wershadowed by the sight of the children coming out 
from lessons to go to work. They looked like a pro- 
ssion of little old-fashioned criminals being marched 
© prison, with their solemn faces. Some of them. did 
hot lift their eyes from the ground; but the bolder 
Sues stole glances at us from the corners of their eyes; 
tnd one sturdy fellow, who looked too independent for 

Place, turned full about, and gazed, with much in- 

terest, on the dress of our party, and even dared to re- 
‘urn our smile with an arch laugh, which he prudently 
Npressed before he broke out. 
Bw boys passed into a tool-house, and soon tame 
MS each one armed with a pitchfork, a spade or a 
°¢;—all good things in their place, but which should 
Rever usurp that of the bat and ball. 


“411 work and no pla 
Makes Jack a dull boy," 


Was verified in the air of these poor fellows, who never 
€d to wheop and shout, to whistle and scream, as 
boys love to do, and as they have a right to do at prop- 


Wouldn’t you like to hear it, too? Jim was told to look out fur himself as he did before 
A very ignorant and very worthless man, who many he was married, which he thought very hard! 

years ago lived in this region, haying insummerand| One kind neighbor adopted the little baby girl, and | 
chopping wood in winter, took it into his head to another took home four-years Lottie. 

marry one of the smartest and most amiable girls One Gay, after a long consultation with the town offi- | 
and equal, making her home, when out of a place, with coldness of Mr. Bumble, the beadle, in Oliver Twist, ' 
the aunt who had brought her up, she being an orphan two Shakers, a man and one of the gaunt sisters, rode 
from the cradle. | up in an open farm wagon and took away the eldest 


person, who fancied that the chief ohject of woman’s of his mother. 

life was to get married. So when Sally Barnes told | Sim had never been outside of his own little world, 

her, indignantly, that Jim Wilkes had asked her to which was bounded by his eye; and he stared in wild 

marry him, she warned her not to “be too stuck up,” amazement at the strange garb of the visitors. He 

for she had known many girls to go through the woods told them he was afraid of them because the man’s hat 

and pick up a crooked stick at last! adding, from the was so broad and their faces so cross. But they neither 

bitter experience she had had with two husbands, that smiled on him, nor yet gave him a gentle word of en- 

no man was perfect,” and that if she refused Jim there couragement. The sister said, in a grim voice,— 

was no telling as she would ever have another offer;| ‘Thee must get thy hat, and cease this vain parley, 

and then what an awfal thing it would be to be an old | and go tothy new home to be made a good man by short 

maid! lessons and long work; and thee must never speak 
It wasn’t an awful thing to be the wife of two drunk- again while thee lives until thee is spoken to!” 

ards, and after standing twenty-five years before the | Little Sim would have cried bad his mother been 

wash tub to support her family, to have husbands and there; but he knew there was no use now, 80, with 

five little children laid by the town in paupers’ graves! quivering lips and trembling hands, he put on his best 
Sally was finally induced by her simple aunt and her cap, and said,— 

ambitious lover—for he was aspiring to one far above; ‘But I won't love you if 1 do go; and as soon as I’m 

himself—to become ‘Mrs. Wilkes; and, as all wise per- big I'll run away;I will. You just see if I don’t in 

sons expected, Jim then felt that his life’s work was twenty years from now!” 

done! He asked himself, “What was the use of getting “Nobody wants thee to love them,” replicd the cold 








married if a man had to work as hard as ever after- woman; “and as to running away, Ephraim will see to 
wards ?” i that ” 


This aunt was a well-meaning, but a very simple boy, Sim, who had been the helper and the comforter | 


go out to the barn-yard to see the boys milk, under the 
eye of Mary, who was a very easy mistress, knitting, 
and humming as she leaned against the fence. She, 
only spoke once, and that was to say to them,— 

“Thee must all be kind to this little child, for he has, 


gs of herbs, for pressing. At sight of her| about. She was poor, and lived at service, as “help” cers, who, we fear, had much of the shrewdness and no mother. He'll be our little brother.” They. all 


smiled assent; but seemed, like brother Ephraim, as if 
they had lost their tongues. 

Sim grew very fast on the brown bread and sweet 
milk he got, and was never injured. by hard work, as 
he went to bed carly, and had plenty of rest. He gave 
less trouble than any boy that ever had come from the 
world to the community; and Mary watched his con- 
duct so closely that no one ever had. any excuse for 
blaming him. He was the one joy of her dull life, and 
in his eyes she was an angel. ‘ 

Sim soon grew up to be a.big boy, and so reiiable 
that he was often sent off to sell a calf to a butcher, or 
to take a load of honey to the market. 

When he was only fifteen years old he would often 
return with hundreds of dollars in his pocket, for which 
he could give strict account. As the customers liked 
him so well he became a.favorite with the community 
and bid fair to take old Ephraim's place in the course 
of twenty-five years or. less.. 

One evening, as the sun.was.setting, he was loading a. 
wagon with the produce of the farm, that he.might start 
at break of day for the city. Mary went out with buck- 
ets and. bags. to.be filled with articles needed in the 
family, and said, as she arranged his cans and boxes,— 

“I wish L could once go to town to buy cloth and 
trade off. the stockings;.but the old ones, who don’: 
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care for the world’s sights, go themselves and keep me | 
here a prisoner. I’m heart-sick of the place, Sim!” 

“Mary,” said the boy, “I'll tell thee now. I’m going | 
to rnn off to night! I'll put the money in that wooden 
box, and after I turn the horses at the ‘iedge,’ they'll 
come straight home themselves. I won’t be a thief, 
but neither will I be a fool; and this is a fool’s life we 
are leading. I’ll send for you whenI get work, and 
I'll take care of you when youareold! I’ve got friends 
in the world." : 

The buxom girl of twenty-four didn’t look much like 
needing care, but she began to cry and to beg him to 
come back, or she should die of loneliness. 

“No, I'll never come back here unless they’ll let me 
visit the boys! Mr. Warner, who keeps the tavern 
where my mother lived, says I was never bound to the 
community; they were allowed to take me; and I’m 
sure I’ve paid back all I've ever received. He says if 
I come there he’ll protect me and get me a place. I 
shall not sce thee in the morning, so I'll say good-by 
now;” and the rough sleeves of the blue frock were 
soon ruund Mary’s neck, and warm, grateful kisses 
were pressed on her bright cheeks. 

“But I will look so horrid, Sim. I can never dress as 
world’s people dress,” said Mary. 

“Mrs. Warner will see to that,” replied the boy. My 
mother used to watch with her once a week when she 
was sick, and she always loved her; and,—O, Mary, it 
is there my iittle sister is; and Lottie is close by. Will 
you come ?” 

“Yes, whenever you send for me. Good-by; I must 
go, or Becky will think loading the wagon slow work 
to-night,” replied the girl, wiping her eyes. 

When the horses came home late the next evening 
without a driver, there was great alarm; and old 
Ephraim ordered fresh ones, with a dozen men and 
lanterns—for it was very dark—that they might search 
for him. Mary felt that it would be deception in her 
to let them go, and so she said,— 

“He’ll never be found on the road. 
last night to run away.” 

The elders couldn’t understand it. If it had been 
Billy, or Thomas, or ’Zekiel, who had to work hard, 
they wouldn’t have wondered; but the favoredlad who 
wrote in the office and went to market,—it was impos- 
sible that he should throw away the brilliant prospects 
before him. 

They all went forth, therefore, to bring back his dead 
body, or to save him from highwaymen. But they 
came as they went, without any Sim; and when the 
wagon was examined and the money found in the box, 
they shook their heads and said,— 

“Alas, the evil one hath taken the lad by the nose, 
and led him into the world for his destruction.” 

But they resolved not to leave him to ruin, but to find 
him and bring him back at all hazards, for beside the 
loss, it would be a great injury to the reputation of the 
community to have it known that any one who had 
lived there could be willing to leave them for the out- 
side world. 

Becky said if any one could get him back it would be 
Mary, for she'd been like a little mother to him; so 
she was commissioned to do the work. 

Old Ephraim proposed driving her to the stores 
where Sim was in the habit of going with his produce; 
but she said,— 

“No, Ihave a clue to him; drive me as far as the 
ledge and I'll walk the rest of the way; and don’t be 
alarmed if I’m gone two or three days.” 

After the boy who drove the wagon left her at the 
ledge, she walked on a little way till he was out of 
sight, and then turned in the direction of Sim’s native 
place. After seven miles’ walk, she sat down in a piece 
of wood near the town to wait till the shadows should 
fall, that her strange attire might not attract attention. 
Then she rose and hurried on through the darkness 
till she reached the house she had heard Sim describe 
as Mr. Warner’s. 

Here she found the family at tea,and was received 
most cordially—for they had heard of her kindness to 
poor Sim—and taken at once to their hearts. She was 
not the girl for the kitchen; she had abilities which 
made her more valuable elsewhere. 

It scemed that Sim had been suffered to go to the 
Shakers’ without Mr. Warner's knowledge; and that, 
time and again, he had tried to induce old Ephraim to 
give him up; but when this failed, and he heard that 
Sim sometimes went to market, he met him in the city 
and offered him a home and business. 

Mary trembled lest still she might have practised de- 
ception in pretending to search for him. So she wrote 
next morning, telling Becky all the heart achings and 
longings of the years she had passed there, and her in- 
tention of remaining with the friends where she found 
Sim safe and happy. 

The elders proved that they hadn’t “lost their 
tongues” when this letter came; and plans were laid to 
take the culprits back by force; but well for them they 
lived in a land where law protects the orphan, and 
where Christian homes are opened for the homeless. 

Sim also wrote that from the hour of his entrance, 


He threatened 


ous farmer and Mary was the mistress of a happy 
home. She and Sim were still like brother and sister, 
interested in all each other’s affairs, and each having an 
open door for the young fugitives of Shakerdom; for 
although they appreciated all that was good among the 
Shakers—as their regularity and their neatness—still 
they regarded the whole system as an outrage on com- 
mon sense, and the confinement as a cruelty to little 
children. J. D. C. 





OBEDIENCE. 


If you're told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely! 


Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady ; 
All obedience worth the name 

Must be prompt and ready. 


When father calls, though pleasant be 
The play you are pursuing, 

Do not say. “I'll come when I 
Have finished what I'm doing.”’ 


When ‘tis said, **You've ate enough,” 
Don't reply. **O, mother, 

Let me have just one cake more, 
I won't ask another!” 


If you're told to learn a task, 
And you should begin it, 

Do not tell your teacher, “Yes, 
I'm coming in a minute!" 


Something waits, and you should now 
Begin and go right through it; 

Don't think, if it's put off a day, 
You will not mind to do it. 


Waste not moments, nor your words, 
In telling what you could do 

Some other time, the present is 
For doing what you should do. 


Don't do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure; 
’Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
Puese CAREY. 





For the Companion. 


A MOTHER’S ADVENTURES. 
A TRUE STORY. 

The story that I am about f relate is taken from the 
affidavit of Mrs. Phineas B. Hurd, made in 1861, before 
the United States Commissioners at Davenport, in Iowa. 

Lake Sheteck, the scene of the story,is in Murray 
county—one of the southern counties—in the State of 
Minnesota. 

The outbreak of our civil war compelled the govern- 
ment to recall our troops from the frontiers. In time 
of peace the regular army is stationed chiefly in the 
territories, in order to defend the pioneers from the at- 
tacks of the Indians. 

The Sioux Indians inhabit all the western borders of 
Minnesota and Iowa. They are a treacherous, blood- 
thirsty and cruel race of savages. They are peaceful 
only when overpowered or overawed. Their history 
during the last four years sanctions this statement. 

No sooner were our troops withdrawn from the fron- 
tier, than the Sioux, three hundred strong, swept down 
on the Indian agency at Yellow Medicine, and began 
one of the most hideous massacres that our annals re- 
cord. They slew old men and children, mothers and 
young maidens. They treated the women with shock- 
ing cruelty. They murdered all alike, without mercy. 
Sometimes they dashed out the brains of babies, and 
sometimes they nailed them alive to the doors of the 
cabins. They cesolated the whole settlement. Five 
hundred white persons perished, and between twenty 
and thirty thousand fled for their lives—not, of course, 
from before this single band, but from all the Indians 
in the territory. 

Lake Sheteck is a charming piece of water. The 
land in its neighborhood is fertile, and especially adapt- 
ed for grass and wheat. The Indians sold out their title 
to the country, but they continued to hover near the 
lake, and seemed to be on terms of perfect friendship 
with the whites. 

Among the settlers around the lake was a Mr. Hurd, 
formerly from La Crosse, in Wisconsin, whose wife and 
two children, with Mr. Voight, a hired man, had lived 
there about a couple of years. : 

In the month of June of 1862, Mr. Hurd, with a 
neighbor, left his home for a trip to Dacotah. He ex- 
pected to be gone about a month, and took with him a 
span of horses anda wagon. 

On the 20th of August he had not come back, and 
his wife began to be anxious on his account. She 
awoke about five that morning, and went out to milk 
the cows. Suddenly a party of Indians rode up and 
jumped from their horses. She saw one of her hus- 
band’s horses among them and then knew that he was 
murdered. . 

The Indians ran into the house, lit their pipes, and 
commenced breaking every piece of furniture in it. 
The baby woke and began to cry. Mr. Voight went 
out with it in his arms. As soon as he reached the 
front yard an Indian shot him dead, and he fell with 
the child still clasped to his bosom. 

After they had injured or destroyed every thing in 
the house, the savages told Mrs. Hurd that they would 
not kill her if she would promise not to give the alarm 
to the neighboring settlers, but would go strarght east, 
by an almost untrodden road, to the nearest settlement. 





eight years ago, till the day he left, he had been plan- 
ning his escape by day, and dreaming he had accom- 
plished it, by night. He thanked them for any thing 
he had received in childhood; but expressed the belief 
that he had repaid it all four fold in boyhood, and ad- 
vised the elders to throw open the gates lo the young, 


all of whom, he assured them, were plotting escape | 


from their prison. 


They would not give her time to dress or to get ready 
for the lonely and sad journey; but started her off 
without a bonnet on her head, with the baby in her 
arms and alittle boy, not four years old, almost naked 
at her side. Seven of the savages went with her for | 
three miles or more; and then, telling her to keep | 








straight east, across the open prairie, left her. That | 
was not every thing they said. They told her that all} 


: tecting her children from the wind, and rain, and cold 


The letter was mailed in the city, and it was some | the whites were to be slaughtered, but that she might | 
time before the elders found out that the fugitives were! go to her mother. Mrs. Hurd does not tell why she | 
only twelve miles from them. Ephraim and Becky | was saved; but we can guess the reason when we learn 
came down and coaxed and threatened; butin vain, and | that she had always been kind to the Indians, and had 


finally gave up the chase. 

These two children—for such only they were in 
knowledge ef life—seemed like persons just wakened 
from a dream. They entered with lively interest into 
all that had been kept from them; and in nothing 
more did they rejoice than in the way they were now 
taught to worship God; substituting prayer and praise 
for the ridiculous dance and the humdrum song of 
Shakerdom. The good principles and the simple les- 
sons of piety they had carried with them had never 
been erased from their minds; and now they accepted 
like starving souls the bread of life. 

At the time we heard his story Sim was a prosper- 


| never turned a hungry savage from her door. 
| A widow—the widow of a murdered husband; alone | 
on the wide, wide, inhospitable prairie; bareheaded, 
‘and without a mouthful of food, or a blanket to cover | 
her or her thinly clad little ones; was ever a woman | 
more miserably situated, or more miserable at heart? 
She took the direction that the Indians pointed out. 
“It was clear,” she said, in broken-hearted tones, as) 
she told the sad story, “it was clear, and the sun was 
bright, but the dew on the grass was cold and heavy. | 
. . - [took just one look at what had been our prosper- 
ous and happy home, now full of naked and painted 
savages. ... William Henry was barefoot and dressed 


very thin, and he clung to me and begged to go back| “I did not dare to look around, and kept on my way 
tothe house. He did not know of the death of Mr. , till overtaken; and then my joy was so great at seeing 
Voight, as [kept him from seeing the body. He cried my friends alive that I sank to the earth insensible. 
piteously at first, but after a while, pressed my hand | “We stayed at Mr. Brown’s house ten days, living on 
and trudged manfully along by’ my side. The baby potatoes and green corn. 

was asleep in my arms, unconscious of our situation.| ‘Mr. Ireland and the carrier went on to New Ulm 
About ten o’clock in the forenoon athunder storm came é; and found the settlement in ashes, the Indians having 
on, and the rain and wind were violent for about three burned nearly two hundred houses. A party of twelve 
hours. I heard two guns fired, and felt assured thatmy men, with a wagon, was sent to our relief, and we were 
neighbor, Mr. Cook, was killed.” ; made comfortable. But the sad and sickening thought 

Now, on a prairie, or in a virgin forest, if one loses was now fully confirmed in my mind, that my husband 
the direction, or “gets turned round,” as it is called in had been killed in the gencral massacre of all the remote 
the West, the chances are that one will either travel in settlements, and my fatherless children and myself left 
a circle or in the wrong direction. Indeed, one of beggars.” 

Davy Crocket’s celebrated sayings is, should you get | We are told that when Mrs. Hurd related her story 
lost in the woods, make up your mind firmly about the before the commissioners, “the audience were many 
right road, then turn your back on it, and there are nine times melted to tears, and for a little while business 
chances in ten that you will have hit the missing track.; was suspended and the hall of justice turned into g 

Mrs. Hurd lost her trail during the storm. Allthe house of mourning.” 
rest of the day she walked on, wholly at a loss to know | Do you wonder at it? 
whether she was travelling in the right direction or the | Mrs. Hurd, you may be pleased to know, is still liy- 
wrong. The prairie was drenched with water, and not ing, at the house of her brother, in La Crosse, Wis. 
adry spot could the poor woman find on which to rest. | 
At last she came to a sand hill and there she made up 
her mind to pass the night. 

“T laid my children down,” she said, “and leaned | ‘ 
over them, to keep the rain from their faces and protect The Schoolmaster has his Theory---No. 5, 
them from the cold wind.” | All this time old Quonkit had not been heard from— 

What a theme for the poet! What a touching illus- and never would be, so said the “knowing ones,” as 
tration of a mother’s love! The widowed mother pro- ' they gravely shook their heads.’ 

Thus, week after week, the mystery remained, only 
of the bleak and homeless prairie ! | seeming to deepen and darken with time. As my 

Hungry, and tired, and wet as the little boy was, he readers must have guessed before this, speculation, the 
slept quite soundly; but the baby was restless and the’ inevitable attendant of uncertainty, was by no means 
hours lingered dreadfully. | idle in the parish. 

As soon as the day dawned, the mother took her; A score or more of theories were invented to account 
children and began her weary march once more. | for the strange accident at the old mill, most of them 

Hark! having more or less of a supernatural cast, and each in 

The sharp crack of rifles is again heard. turn run its course in the popular regard. A few of 

She has lost her way and has come back to the lake! , the gossips suggested that Davy Belden had suddenly 
These reports of guns show that the Indians have re-| taken it into his head torun away. Things as strange 
newed their slaughter. Her neighbors are falling dead 48 that had happened; and when a venturesome little 
before the murderous fire of the savages. chap got a new notion, nobody could tell what he 

She changed her course and walked away from the Might do. But the idea of a little fellow like Davy 
point from which she heard the reports of the guns. Belden running away, especially in the circumstances 
All day long she plodded on. There was no trail to be, under which he was missed, was very summarily put 
seen. The day was a gloomy one—misty and raining. | down, with mingled frowns and laughter. 

Her little boy cried piteously for the food that she | A more plausible account of the matter was that 
could not give him. At last he began to get sick and, which made out that the boy dropped behind and out 
seemed to be completely worn out. | of the gang of hunters, by some unlucky tumble, dur. 

The baby suffered less—but unless the mother should ing the rush to see the wolf at bay; and recovering 
soon find food, she knew that they must all perish to- himself, still slightly bewildered, took the wrong path 
gether. jin the endeavor to follow his companions. The intri- 

Just as the night was coming on, the weary woman! cacies of the swamp in one direction, and the irregular. 
came upon a road. ities of the rocky, hilly land in another, would confuse 

Her heart sank within her; and well it might! For) him, so that he might have lost his way, in spite of the 
she saw that all her wanderings had been in vain. She noise of the dogs and guns; and by the time the hunt- 
had travelled in a circle, and was now only four miles | ers began to call him, he would be either out of hear- 
from her desolated home! Fora moment she felt in- | ing, or too tired and spent in tramping in the snow to 
clined to lay down and die. make them hear him. 

But as she thought of the savages and her helpless! Among those who offered this solution was the good 
children, she took fresh courage and walked along the minister, and by no means discreditable to his kindness 
road in the direction of the settlement called New Ulm. | of heart was it that_he took pains to urge this upon 
When it was dark she stopped and again gathered her | Davy’s afflicted mother, as the least painful one that 
children to her, and passed the night in protecting could be entertained. He endeavored to comfort her 
them from the chilly prairie dews—yet sleepless her- at the same time with the possibility, at least, of the 
self even after these two days of heavy travelling. She | dear boy’s return. 
rose with the sun and resumed her journey. But even this hypothesis was too flimsy to satisfy even 

The morning was foggy ; the long grass was wet; the | the hungry suspense of affection; much less could it 
road was overgrown from the infrequency of travel ; | satisfy minds that delighted in the marvellous, and 
and, to crown all, her boy was now too feeble to walk.| that would accept no theory which failed to work a 
She began to lose strength. The boy had ceased to cry ghost into the plot. Did not the devil take the Saviour 
for food, but was now very thirsty, and kept drinking | Himself and carry Him off into “‘an exceeding high 
from the pools by the way. mountain ?” How much easier could he carry off poor 

She was too much reduced in strength to carry both | little Davy Belden! 
of her children at once. So she took one of them ata| Among the celebrities of Lyeford who had the honor, 
time, carried it a quarter or half a mile, laid it down on! during the excitement about the haunted mill, of orig- 
the grass and then returned for the other. In this way | inating the surmises which by turns ruled the day, was 
the heroic woman travelled twelve miles, having been Philander Lawson, the parish schoolmaster. Philan- 
three days without a morsel to eat; strengthened only der knew Greek and Latin, and was especially strong 
by the hope of relief and of meeting friends at the end in Anglo-Saxon, which was more to his praise, though 
of her journey. | less to his fame. Take him all in all, he was accounted 

But a cruel disappointment awaited her. Dutch! the wisest man in Lyeford. Eveh the parson cheer- 
Charlie’s place, at which she had at last arrived, she | fully conceded that he was more learned than he. 
found empty and deserted, its owner fled, and no food} A person of mark was Schoolmaster Lawson, to look 
was to be found! at, as well as to listen to and hear about. He was tall, 

The owners had hurried off on hearing of the depre-| with a stoop in the shoulders, and as exclusive atten 
dations of the Indians. | tion to other things had made him careless of his gait, 

“My heart died within me,” she said, “and I sank! he walked with a sesquipedal thrust, that reminded 
down in despair. But the crying of my boy aroused! you of a constant effort to keep his chin from getting 
me. I had promised him food when we got there ; and too far ahead and tipping him over. He mounted n0 
when none could be found he cried bitterly. But I} glasses, for his eyes had served him well, but his hard 
could not shed a tear. I found some green corn which’ study had worn the hair all off the top of his head, 89 
I tried to eat, but my stomach rejected it. I found) that he was obliged to supply its place with a skull 
some carrots and onions growing in the garden, whichI, cap. 
ate raw. My oldest child continued to vomit. I of- | Being a bachelor, he was very particular about his 
fered him some carrot, but he could not cat it. That! dress, and the black swallow-tail coat and snuff-colored 
night I stayed in a cornfield.” | breeches that he almost invariably had on were guilt 

Next morning Mrs. Hurd continued her search for | less of speck or stain, as also were his cravat, and ruf- 
food. To her “great delight,” as she said, she found | fled wristbands, and “‘shirtee.” 
about a pourd of spoiled ham. She took none of it | Philander was very fond of the ladies, and as they 
herself, but saved it for her boy, giving it to him in| made it a point of honor to invite him to all their te 
little bits, in order to restore his appetite. It soon re-| parties, he was scarcely ever absent from these socis: 
vivedhim. She gathered more carrots and onions, and_ ble little entertainments, and if the minister were pres 
set out again on her weary road. She had now to’ ent too, the schoolmaster might always be seen on his 
travel twenty-five miles to the house of a Mr. Brown. right land at the head of the table. 

She accomplished this last stage in two days. Her) It was at one of these female gatherings, when » 
little boy was able to walk on the last day, as from the | conversation had turned, as usual after the necessel} 
nourishment he had received his strength came back to! commonplaces were exhausted, upon the all absorbi0s 





| For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED MILL. 


him. | topic of the time, that the learned pedagogue 0% 
Let the rest of the story be told in Mrs. Hurd’s own upon him to enlarge upon the philology of witcheral ; 
words. : | “Did you ever reflect,” said he to Patience Pettibone, 


in reply to some remarks of hers in allusion to the tr 
ditional Hascombe, in which she declared that the 
very sound of his name was enough to frighten het, 
“did you ever reflect on the mystical sympathy et 
apparently exists between a person’s name and bs 
destiny ?” “ 
“La no!” said Patience; ‘‘what is it, Mr. Lawson 
“I have studied the subject a good deal,” continat’ 
the schoolmaster, and from what I observe of the * 
cult significance of the proper names in the Bible, - 
am able to gather from my extended researches ! 
modern onomatology, I am convinced that some aed 
influence, or other supernatural power, predetermint 
| human names, and establishes a connection betwee 


“When within two or three miles of Mr. Brown’s | 
house, two of our old neighbors from Lake Sheteck 
settlement overtook us, under the escort of the mail- 
carrier. Both of them had been wounded by the: 
Indians and left for dead. Thomas Ireland had deen 
hit with eight balls, and, strange to say, was still able 
to walk, and had done so most of the way. Mrs. Est- 
leck was utterly unable to walk, having been shot in 
the foot, in the side, and through the arm. The mail- 
carrier had given her his seat in the buggy, and was 
walking beside the horse. At first I thought they were 
Indians, and that I and my little ones, after five days 
of such fearful suffering and hunger, must die by the 
hands of the savages. 
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them and character, whether with or without the con- 
currence of parents and sponsors.” 

“Why, la me!” exclaimed Patience, much edified; 
“you don’t say so of 

“Yes,” pursued Philander, (and by this time he had 
several hearers besides Miss Pettibone,) “I might mul- 
tiply familiar instances of this, but I forbear. Take 
the man Hascombe; his given name is not clearly re- 
membered, but is said to have been Rufus. Rufus is 
Latin, and means red; the color of blood. But his 
surname, in its peculiar association with recent myste- 
rious events, has most excited my attention. ‘Has,’ 
from the Anglo Saxon ‘hasce,’ signifies livid, dark, as 
in our word haze. ‘Combe,’ from the old Norman 
French ‘comb,’ signifies a deep enclosure. Hascombe, 
then, would be a dark, deep enclosure or den; and the 
man’s name was really, Red, dark den. Now, certain- 
ly, what we know of his history and his end goes to 
show, in his case, a concatenation of nominal and as- 
tral fatalities which amply justifies the instinct in us 
that shuns an ‘unlucky name.’” 

“But suppose Hascombe’s name was only a fictitious 
one,” suggested Janet Burns, a smart young lady,— 
somewhat mischievous, withal. “So bad aman may 
have had reasons for not wishing his true name to be 
known.” 

“Jt makes no difference,” replied the schoolmaster, 
majestically. “The evil star that ruled at thegiving of 
it may have been in the ascendant a hundred years 
ago, or @ thousand years ago. One more instance. 
Take the name Hillyard.” 

“Old Granny Hillyard!” was whispered and mut- 
tered by four or five gossips at the lower end of the ta- 
ble. 

“The word ‘hill,’ or ‘hell,’ continued the schoolmas- 
ter—a shudder ran through the company—“‘is from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘helan,’ to conceal, or cover in dark- 
ness.” 

“Why, marcy on us! he’s a-goin’ to make it come 
out jes like ’tother!” ejaculated old Goody Spooner. 

“Yard,” continued the master, not noticing the in- 
terraption, “is from the Anglo-Saxon ‘gyrdan,’ to 
gird, enclose.” 

“Ye don’t believe Hascombe and Hillyard is the 
same name, do ye?” exclaimed Patience Pettibone, 
holding up her hands. 

“The name, as to the letters which spell it, Miss Pet- 
tibone, is of little consequence. Onomancy deals only 
with those subtile and latent powers of names which 
the horoscope respects, when it fixes them as fortunate 
or unfortunate. It seems by the rules of the secret 
science” 

“Black art!” chimed in Goody Spooner. 

“On finding the common etymon or atomic syllable 
of the two names, that Hascombe and Hillyard, or 
Hellyard, (another shudder through the company) 
were born under the same aspect; and if you will care- 
fully reckon, you will discover that the two persons 
are of tLe same age.” 

“Land o’ love!” cried little dumpy Dame Trot. 
“Then it’s Granny Hillyard that’s bewitched the parish 
all the time!” 

A general flutter and a half-stified “hush!” followed 
this blunt assertion. 

Then arose such a clatter of questions and “I told 
you sos” as quite drowned the learned schoolmaster, 
and he was glad when the clock struck five, and the 
old farmers drove up to the door in their “jumpers,” 
for their wives and daughters, so that he could make 
his escape from the storm of his own raising. 

Not a female present at that tea-party but went home 
with a ‘bee in her bonnet.” 

As for Philander, whose walk was not a long one to 
his lodgings, he had secured the good company of 
Janet Burns on the way. All was going finely with 
him, when a graceless gust of wind lifted off his hat, 
and—O horror! his wig along with it, and without say- 
ing “By your leave, miss,” the mortified pedagogue 
left his companion in the road, and plunged over the 
fence after his flying head gear. 

The ringing laugh of the young lady followed him as 


. heran; but he soon forgot her, and all besides, in the 


excitement of chasing his hat. At last he clutched it, 
making an incurable dent in the side, and clapping it 
tightly over his bald head, proceeded to look for his 
wig. It was nowhere to be seen. Darkness was com- 
ing on, and though the snow was white and tolerably 
smooth in the fields, it was evident that for any dis- 
covery he could make that night he must go home 
Without his scratch. 

Reluctantly he gave up the search and clambered 
back into the road. Janet was gone, and, on the whole, 
he was glad of it; for he felt quite as awkward and 
shy without his wig as La Fontaine’s fox did without 
his tail. 

Next morning the children gathered into the school- 
room with droll looks in their faces, to see their mas- 
ter’s head covered with a great red handkerchief. 

Soon came in several boys looking droller still, and 
one of them bearing the veritable lost wig in his hand! 
The young chaps had found it while crossing the lots 
to school. 

The schoolmaster made all haste to put his restored 
skull-cap on the top of his head, 


“In the place where the hair ought to grow,” 


after which he called the school to order, and begun 
the exercises of the day. 

He proceeded through the first, second and third 
classes, and was about marshalling the four-year-olds 
on the floor for their a b cs, when he began to feel an 
intolerable itching and burning under his wig. He 
bore it a while for the sake of his dignity; but there 
was more dignity lost than gained by the endurance. 
He grew incoherent, and astonished and amused his 
Scholars by the oddity of his speeches and motions, 
frequently putting his hand to his head, in a nervous 
and absent way. 

At last, unable to hold out any longer under the in- 
creasing torment, he tore off the offending scalp and 


School broke into an irresistible titter. 
laughter ceased when they 
in the master’s hand, and when he flung it from him to 
the floor to see it burst into a blaze! 

The boys and girls of Lyeford parish told a 


But their 





of school” that night. Parents looked astonished, and 
some of the foolish ones gravely said,—“Granny Hill- 
yard bewitched his wig to pay him for éxposing her.” 
tT BR 
To be continued. 
—— tm 
NIP OF SLING---A SHORT SERMON. 


“Give us a nip of sling,” said a young catechumen in 
the school of rum drinking, as he bristled up to the bar 
of a village groggery; ‘“‘give usa nip of sling to wash 
down the teetotal lecture we have just been hearing.” 

“Nip of sling,” thought I, as I walked away, musing, 
and trying to analyze the cognomen. How appropriate! 

1. “Sling.” as a verb, means ¢o throw, or cast out; 
and so, thought I, his “sling” will soon throw the rem- 
nant of his money to the winds. If he has a family, it 
will throw them—1l, into discouragement; 2, into 
wretchedness; and 3, upon the town. It will probably 
“sling” himself—1, into idleness; 2, into debt; 3, into 
crime; 4, into the ditch; 5, into prison; 6, into a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and 7, into a miserable eternity. 

II. “Sling,” as a noun, means, 1, something to throw 
with, and 2, something to hang in. 

If my analysis of it as a verb is correct, then my first 
definition is true; and when the sheriff, the judge, the 
jury, the hangman and the gallows came rushing to my 
mind, surely, thought I, there is more truth than fiction 
in its second definition. 

And there is the gratifying word “nip.” This means, 
to bite and to pinch. The first agrees with Solomon’s 
description of intoxicating drinks: “It biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” It blasts the 
fondest hopes of parents, wife and children, and how 
often has the drunkard, as he stood upon the hangman’s 
scaffold, pointed to the “nip of sling,” as the procuring 
cause of his awful and final Nip IN THE SLING! 

Thus musing, I felt constrained to warn the young 
man to “sling” his “nip” into the fire, and go and wash 
down his teetotal lecture witha hearty draught of “cold 
water practices.” 


-4@> 
o> 





BENEFIT OF BEING KNOCKED ABOUT 
IN THE WORLD. 


It isa good thing for a young man to be “‘knocked | 


about in the world,” though his soft-hearted parents 
may not think so. All youths, or if not all, certainly 
nineteen-twentieths of the sum total enter life with a 
surplusage of self-conceit. The sooner they are re- 
lieved of it the better. If, in measuring themselves 
with wiser and older men than themselves, they dis- 
cover that it 1s unwarranted, and get rid of it graceful- 
ly, of their own accord, well and good; if not, it is de- 
sirable, for their own sakes, that it be knocked out of 
them. A boy who is sent toa large school soon finds 
his level. His will may have been paramount at home; 
but school boys are democratic in their ideas, and if 
arrogant, he is sure to be thrashed into a recognition 
of the golden rule. The world is a great public school, 
and it soon teaches a new pupil his proper place. If he 
has the attributes that belong toa leader, he will be 
installed in the position of a leader; if not, whatever 
his own opinion of his abilities may be, he will be com- 
pelled to fall in with the rank and file. If not des- 
tined to greatness, the next best thing to which he can 
aspire is respectability ; but no man can either be truly 
great or truly respectable, who is vain, pompous or 
overbearing. By the time the novice has found his le- 
gitimate social position, be the same high or low, the 
probability is that the disagreeable traits of his charac- 
ter will be softened down or worn away. Most likely 
the process of abrasion will be rough, perhaps very 
rough; but when it is all over, and he begins to see 
himself as others see him, and not as reflected in the 
mirror of self-conceit, he will be thankful that he has 
run the gauntlet, and arrived, though by a rough road, 
at self-knowledge. Upon the whole, whatever loving 
mothers may think to the contrary, it is a good thing 
for youths to be knocked about in the world; it makes 
men of them.—Morailist. 





A VENERABLE REPTILE. 


We were shown, the other day, by Mr. Decius Lati- 
mer, of Simsbury, a turtle, commonly known as the 
wood or box turtle, which Mr. L. found on his farm in 
Simsbury, marked with the initials of his father, the 
late Cipt. Waite Latimer, who formerly owned the 
tame place, and the date, ‘June, 1821,” plainly visible, 
showing the turtle to be forty-six years old; and how 
much older the deponent saith not. Whether this an- 
cient inhabitant had ever wandered from the premises 
of his nativity, or whether he had journeyed far and 
came home to die is not known; but he appeared vig- 
orous and healthy, and testified most incontrovertibly 
that he was at present no youth. Mr. Latimer recorded 
his own initials and the year of his capture and took 
him back to his native fields, to live for the wonder of 
another generation.— Hartford Courant. 
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BRAVE JEAN. 
A FRENCH STORY. 

One day Jean’s mother was obliged to go out for all 
the afternoon, but she was quite easy in leaving the two 
young girls under Jean’s charge. ‘Was he not,” she 
thought, “the kindest of brothers, as well as the most 








attentive of sons?’’ He was always happy in being, 


useful, so she was sure he would not go off to his book 
or play, but spend the time trying to amuse his sisters. 
At last it was necessary for himto go and get the fagots 
wherewith to prepare his mother’s Supper. He would 
have left the girls at home, but they pleaded so earn- 
estly to go with him that he consented, and they all 
set off very happily together. 

It was two miles to the forest, and when they got 
there Jean began chopping wood, while his sisters went 
on gathering nosegays or playing at hide-and-seek be- 
hind the trees. All at once a frightful scream from 
both together made Jean look around in alarm, and 
what he saw was a monstrous wolf in the very act of 
springing at his sisters! There was no time forthought; 
to throw himself in front of them was the work of one 
moment, and to aim a blow at the wolf with his chopper 
was the act of another. Had it been done by a stronger 
arm it would have severed its head from its body, so 
well directed was it; but, as it was,it only enraged the 
savage beast, and made it fly at the boy with fury. It 
was'a hard conflict; for wolves are very strong, and 
this was a large one, and was maddened by hunger and 
by pain; while Jean, though fighting for his own and 
his sisters’ lives, had but a boy’s strength, after all. 
But God, who delivered David from the lion and the 
bear, was present to help# The wolf was streaming with 
blood; Jean had many wounds, but he hardly felt 
them; yet it seemed as if the fierce beast was getting 
the better of him, and syddenly losing his foothold, he 


held it out, looking at it with a wild stare. All the | fell to the ground. You would have thought it was all 








over with him; but he collected his strength and gave | 


a desperate plunge with his chopper as the wolf sprang 


saw the wig begin to smoke ‘upon him. It staggered, fell back, and with one wild, 


terrible howl, rolled over and died. Jean and his little 
sisters were safe. Faint and wounded as he was, he 
sprang up, and taking one of his sisters on his back, 


“tale ou ‘hurried back to the cottage. What a tale it was to tell 


the mother, and how thankful she felt for her boy’s 
bravery, especially when the neighbors who went into 
— said it was the largest wolf ever seen in those 
parts. 

The story soon spread, and at last reached the em- 
peror’s ears. He sent for Jean’s father to talk about 
this brave son of his, and the result was that Jean was 
placed at the military school at the a expense. 
And the peg mountain boy who waited on his mother 
and killed a wolf in the defence of his infant sisters, 
ended his days as a general in Napoleon’s army. 


~~ 


WATCHING FOR PA. 


Three little forms in the twilight gray, 

Scanning the shadows across the way; 

Six little eyes—four black, two blue— 

Brimful of love and happiness, too, 
Watching for pa. 





May, with her placid and thoughtful brow, 
Gentle face beaming with love just now, 
illie, the rogue, so loving and gay, 
Stealing a kiss from his sister May— 
Watching for pa. 


Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hue, 

Cosily nestled between the two, : 

Pressing her cheek ‘gainst the window pane, 

Wishing the absent one home again, 
Watching for pa. 


O, how they gaze at the passers-by! 

. ‘He's coming at last!"' they gayly cry. 
“Try again, my pets,” exclaims mamma, 
And Nellie adds, “There's the twilight star, 

» Watching for pa.” 


Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 

He lights the lamps in their quiet street; 

That sweet little group he knows full well— 

May and Willie, with golden-haired Nell, 
Watching for pa. 


Soon joyous shouts from the window seat, 

And eager patter of childish feet; 

Gay, musical chimes ring through the hall; 

A manly voice responds to the call, 
“Welcome, papa!” 





+e 
LITTLE ELLA AND HER WHITE KITTY. 


_ A teacher among the Seneca Indians tells the follow- 
ing: 

I was visiting in Ohio, a year ago, and told the chil- 
dren they might meet me at the house of their pastor, 
one afternoon, and bring some clothing for the Indian 
orphans, and we would pack a box together. So they 
came with very sunny faces, and in each little pair of 
arms a bundle. I said,— 

“Children, I hope every one of you has given until 
you feel it, because it will do you more good.” 

Little Ella, a daughter of the minister, not much over 
three years old, ran to her mother, saying,— 

“O mamma! I have thought of something !—my own 
dear little white kitty!” 

The mother was called away just then. When we 
returned to the sitting-room, and continued our pack- 
ing, we thought we heard a smothered sound in the 

OX. 

“What is that ?” said many voices. ~ 

“O, it’s nobody but my little kitty,” said Ella, with a 
big lump in her throat. “I packed her in the bottom; 
but I guess she doesn’t want to go to the orphans!” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Revolving Image. 





This little figure may be made to balance itself amusingly 
Get a piece of wood about two inches long; cut one end of it in- 
to the form ofa mans head and shoulders, and let the other end 
taper of to a fine point. Next, furnish the litde gentleman with 
a pair of wafters, shaped like cars. instead of arms; but they 
must be more than double the length of his body; stick them in 
his shoulders, and he is complete. When you place him on the 
tip of your finger, if you have taken care to make the point ex- 
actly in the centre, he will stand upright. as seen in the engrav- 
ing. By blowing on the wafters he may be made to turn round 
very quickly. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





This week, instead of a Rebus, we give a picture story for the 


“benefit of our younger readers. We think with a little study they 
will be able to read the story for themselves. 


I am a cheerful little thing, 
Rejoicing in the heat; 

Whether it come from sea-coal fire, 
Or log of wood, or peat. 


Again, I love a sunny day 
In park or grassy field, 

Where ‘neath my banner man and youth 
Their utmost prowess wield. 


3. 
Address on a letter from one schoolboy to another: 
WwuoD 


JOHN 
MASS 


Conundrums, 


Why may a bullet be considered to be blind? Because it is 
generally lead. 


What character in Shakspeare’s plays is like a village? Ham- 


let. 

Why is aline of bayonets like counterfeit money? It is dan- 
gerous to attempt to pass it. 

Suppose a man shot in the ribs cried out with pain, what crime 
would he name? Homicide—':’, my side.” 

What is that which has ears and cannot hear? Wheat. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. In regard to yours of the 14th, I send you this: Inn-re- 
pot ona ewers-of tniéf or tent high-s-end-youth -h eye s. 
ohn (small.) . 

2. A very interesting book 3. Home-ward. 

4. (1) Crocus; (2) Urchis; (8) Nasturtium; (4) Violet; (5) Ox- 
lip; (6) Linneus; (7) Venus s Fly-trap; (8) Olive; (9) Lichen; 
(10) Ulex; (11) Sunflower. CoxvoLvu.us. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
8th of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lare 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous © 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. ; 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
réward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persevere 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing & 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor-cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No, 151 Washington Street. 





BOSTON. 
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boats. They embarked secretly, with their wives and 
children, were out all night in-a drenching rain, but | 
were driven back by a heavy sea outside, which would , 
inevitably have swamped their little boats. They re- | 
turned to hear the shouts of their foes mustering for 
ae ee mee battle. A third appeal, in which it is impossible not to | 
Terms of the Companion. sympathize, was made by their friends for that single | 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and musket, which the missionaries acknowledged “would | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | have been an army in itself." “We cannot let you 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





When payment is delayed beyond the com-' 








say it at noon, and say it at night; and not only say, but 
do; and that will be, do not fret at all—a fine doing. 

The only right way of getting along is not to wish 
ourselves somebody else, and not fret ourselves because 
we are not, but contentedly bear our lot, and be satis- 
fied with what God has given us. 


——_ +o 
FIGHT BETWEEN AN EAGLE AND A FOX. | THe RIGHT INsTRUMFNT.—We are net surprised to find that 


The following incident from the Northern Ensign the Cabinet Organs made by Maron & Hamlin are rapidly win- 
(Scotland) furnishes remarkable proof of the great ning their way into the families as well as into the churches and 


I AM THE DOOR. 


The ancient city of Troy had hut one gate. Go ronnd 
and round the city, you would find no other. [f 
you wanted to get in, there was but one way. So to 
the golden city of heaven there is butone gate. Christ 

| says, “I am the door.” 














mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar | 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion, 
THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 


We have all heard of the Cannibal Islands and their 
apocryphal king; and if the islands themselves were 
not equally apocryphal, we were at least uncertain ex- 
actly where to locate them. But there is now no doubt 
that the group in the Pacific Ocean which has pre-em- 
imently a claim to this title is the New Hebrides, on the 
east of Australia. 

It is well known that, some years ago, the London 
Missionary Society sent Rev. Messrs. Harris and Wil- | 
liams as pioneer missionaries to Tanna, one of these 
islands. They landed from a boat, and had advanced 
a short distance into the island, when a host of savages 
rushed from behind the bushes, and clubbed and! 
speared to death Mr. Harris, the foremost of the two. | 
Mr. Williams ran, reached the beach, and dived to es- | 
cape them; but they followed and despatched him also , 
with their clubs as he rose to breathe. They tried to 
reach the boat also, but the crew pushed off hastily, and | 
the ship at once departed. That the missionaries were | 
eaten as well as killed, was afterwards ascertained. 

The London society again sent two other clergymen | 
to “take up the work as near as they could to the spot 
where John Williams laid it down.” 

These gentlemen behaved with more. prudence than 
their predecessors, got permission of the natives to 
land, conciliated them by presents, and then set about 
learning the language and customs of the island pre- 
liminary to future usefulness. 

The two principal customs they soon learned to be war 
and cannibalism. War was the rule, peace the excep- | 
tion. They were fighting during five out of seven months | 
of the year. The missionaries were never able to ex- 
tend their journeys above four miles from their dwell- 
ing. At such distances they came to boundaries that ! 
were never passed, and beyond which the people spoke | 
a different dialect. At one of these boundaries actual | 
war would be going on; at another kidnapping and 
cooking cach other; and at another there would be 
peace; but by mutual consent the inhabitants of the 
different sections had no dealings with each other. 

Cannibalism did not appear to be prompted by any 
want of food, as of this there was no scarcity ; but the 
natives delighted in human flesh, and distributed it in 
little bits, far and near, among their friends, as a deli- 
cious morsel. 

“I recollect,” says one of the missionaries, “talking 
to a native one day about it, and trying to fill him with 
disgust at the custom; but the attempt was vain. He | 
wound up with a hearty laugh at what he no doubt | 
considered my weakness, and udded, ‘Pig's flesh is 
very good for you, but this is the thing fur us;’ and | 
suiting the action to the word, he seized his arm with 
his teeth and shook it as if he were going to take a bit 
out!” 

At Tanna cannibal epicures prefer a black man to a! 
white one. The latter, they say, “tastes salt!” Lest, 
however, white men should hence take encouragement to 
visit Tanna, the missionary is careful to state that “it 
is different on some other islands.” 

While the missionaries,—Mr. Turner and his com- 
panion, Mr. Nesbit,—were making these discoveries, 
their property and their lives were in constant peril. | 
Before they had been twenty-four hours on the island, 
and while their hearts were yearning with compassion 
over the poor, naked, painted savages, they discov- 
ered that they were a set of notorious thieves; a towel 
was missed here, a comb there, and a pair of scissors 
in another place. Nay, the very bedquilt was caught 
one afternoon moving off toward a hole, by means of a 
long stick witha hook atthe end of it. When they 
spoke to the chiefs about these thefts they would talk 
loudly and threaten death to the thief if they could 
only get hold of him. But “it was all a joke,” adds 
Mr. Turner, “the chiefs were as bad as any of them. 
I recollect a fellow storming against a thief, and telling 
us to kill him whenever we got hold of him; and at 
the very same moment he slyly picked up a big nail 
with his toes, and slipped it into his hand behind his 
back. At first,’’ he adds, “‘we wondered how it was 
that the women, in passing to draw water, or in going 
to their plantations, had such burdens on their backs; 
but soon we found out that they were obliged to carry 
about with them all their houschold valuables, even to 
the brood of chickens, lest they should be stolen.” 

A more scrious trouble soon arese. The priests, or 
disease-makers, as they were called, from the power of 
inflicting diseases to which they pretended, and exemp- 
tion from which was paid for by bribes, fuund their 
craft in danger from the influence of the missionaries 
and the medicines they besvowed, and stirred up a 
party against them. They insisted that the missiona- 
ries should be put to death. The friendly party re- 
fused. A contest arose, and one of the friendly natives 
was killed. The missionaries had a fowling-piece which 
had been used in collecting specimens of birds. Their 
friends now came to them and said, “Are we to be 
killed when you can save us? We wish you to come 
and help us with your gun, as it is your war, and with 
you on our side we are sure of success.” The mission- 
aries refused. “Then,” said the natives, “just let us 
have the gun, and one of your servants to fire it, and 
that will do.” Again the missionaries refused. They 











| and fight, and started off for that purpose; the mission- | 





gave a bit of paint, a hatchet, a knife, a pair of scissors 
and some beads, as a present to the father of the lad! 
who had been killed, and begged them not to retali- | 
ate, but to do all they could think of to prevent further 
bloodshed. A fight took place, and though none of the | 
friendly natives were killed, a number were wounded, 
and again they begged for the gun—to be again refused. 


The missionaries now tried to make their escape! 


from th3 island in the only way left them,-<in open 


| when they did not. Itis dreadful to be a fretter. 


fret about what you can help; because, i 


have the gun; we have not come here to fight,”’ was 
the persistent reply. Instead of the gun they brought 
out a lot of hatchets which they proposed to present to 
the enemy to purchase peace. This, naturally, did not 
produce the effect intended; their friends looked in ad- 
miration at the fine, new hatchets which they wanted 
for themselves. They concluded to keep the hatchets 


aries following them for a distance and begging them 
not to shed blood, while they begged, in return, for the 
gun, and went off grumbling dissatisfaction. 

The smoke of burning villages soon announced that’ 
the contest had commenced. Rumors arrived that the 
friendly natives were defeated; but ere the result was 
certainly known a whaling ship appeared in the. har- | 
bor and the captain agreed, on payment of a thousand | 
dollars, to go out of his course and take the mssiona- 
ries and their families to the Samoan or Navigators’ ; 
Islands, where there was a flourishing missionary sta- 
tion. On their arrival there they reported proceedings 
to the London society, which approved their conduct, 
and directed them to remain at Samoa, as there was no 
early prospect of rencwing operations at the New Heb- 
rides, at least by European agency. 

The last words indicate the new plan of the society, 
which was to train up native Polynesians to do the 
pioneer work among the canniba'!s—a plan which cer- 
tainly could not result in sparing human life, for the 
Hebrideans would have much less scruple in killing 
and eating a Polynesian missionary than a European 
one, as his death would be lesg likely to be avenged. 
The plan was adopted, however, and Mr. Turner was 
henceforth employ ed in instructing, for four years, and | 
then sending forth these teachers. That these native | 
missionaries must be, even after four years’ instruction, | 
“far from the mark of Christian experience and intelli- : 
gence which is desirable,” he admits, and as an illns- | 
tration of it gives a list of questions put to him by! 
them, such as the fullowing: | 

“What is the meaning of cymbal? Is it an animal, or 
what ?” | 

“How tall was Zaccheus? How many feet do you 
suppose ?” 

“Did Isaiah live before Christ or after Him ?” 

“Is Joseph of Arimathea the same as the Joseph that 
was sold to his bretbren ?” 

“If a person calls me when I am at prayer, should I 
answer him ?” 

“If we feel sleepy at prayer, should we open our 
eyes?” 

“Is it right to beat a child on the Sabbath day ?” 

“If we are repairing a chapel, is it right to take our 
dinner inside ?”’ 

After some ycars a missionary ship, named the John 
Williams, was sent out to Polynesia, and Mr. Turner 
set sail in it to take a voyage to the New Hebrides and 
look after the forlorn hope that he had sent forth as 
pioneers. In this, and subsequent voyages on the same 
errand, we find such entries in the journal as these: 

“We found Navallak, who was located here last year, 
but not his fellow-teacher. Poor fellow! he was killed | 
lately.” 

“We were breathless to hear about our Futuna teach- | 
ers. All dead; killed by the Futuna people upwards 
uf two years ago. Poor fellows! We were afraid yes-| 
terday that this was to be recorded.” | 

“They cooked the bodies of Samuela and his wife, | 
and sank in the sea the body of Apela and Samuela’s | 
little daughter.” 

The teacher Taili, who was stationed at Mele, died 
of ague. The chief of the place claimed his property 
and his wife too. Poor woman! This was more than 
she could bear. Preferring death to degradation, she 
rushed into the sea and was drowned. 

Thus it will be seen that difficulties of no ordinary 
nature have interfered with the progress of Christiani- 
ty among these degraded people. 











VARIETY. 





THE FRENCHMAN’S PUZZLE. 


If there is any thing 1n our language that puzzles a 
Frenchman, it is the different signitications of the 
same word. The perplexities of a persevering mon- 
sieur arising from our word “fast,” are more numerous 
than one would suppose, as for instance : 

“*Zis horse, sair, he go queek, what you say ?” 

“Yes, he is a fast horse.” 

“Ah! pardon, monsieur, but your friend say he make 
Fast his horse, and he tie him to post so he no goatall.” 

“Very true, he is made fast by being tied.” , 

“Ah, zat cannot be; he cannot go fust; but what you 
call aman zat keeps fast ?” 

“O, he is a good man who does not eat on fast days.” 

“But I have seen one ben vivant, who eat and drink, 
and ride, and do every sing. Ze people say he isa bad 
man—he is vere fast.’ 

“True, that is called living a fast life.” 

“Ah, certainment ; zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast days.” 

“Certainly they are.” 

“Eh, bien! Does he eat every day ?” 

“Certainly he does.” 

“Zen how can he keep fast ?” 

“Why,—he keeps going, to be sure.” 

“Mais, tenez! You tell me to stand fast when you, 
want me to keep still, and go fast when you wish me to 
run. What absurd language this!” 








° A SHORT RULE FOR FRETTERS. 

A little girl had been visiting me who was a fretter. 
She fretted when it rained, and fretted when it shone. | 
She fretted when little girls came to see her, and fretted 
A ' 
fretter is troublesome to herself and troublesome to | 
her friends. We, to be sure, have our trials; but fret- | 
ting does not help us to bear or to get rid of them. 

have lately come across a short rule for fretters, | 
which they shall have. Here it is: Never fret about ; 
what you can’t help, because it won't do v4 good. Never: 
you can help ' 

it, do so, Say this when you get up in the morning, ‘ 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


strength of the eagle—the “king of birds.” One can- 
not forbear to express his preference for the bold rover 
of the sky over the sly rover of the earth, and his grati- 
fication that the fight ended as it did: 


On a hill called Ben Alskie, overlooking Strathmoor, 
an eagle was devouring the carcass of a mountain hare, 
when a fox sprang from a bush of heather and seized 
the intruder (which had come to rob him of his prey) 
by the wing. A well contested struggle ensued, in 
which the bird made a desperate attempt to defend 
itself with its claws, and succeeded in extricating itself 
from its enemy’s grasp, but befure it had time to escape 
reynard seized it again by the breast, and seemed more 
determined than ever. 
tempt to overpower its antagonist by striking him with 
its wings, but that would not compel him to quit his 
hold. Atlengih the eagle attempted to take wing, but 
reynard was nut to be cheated im this manner. At last 
the cagle succeeded in raising the fux from terra jirma, 
and ina few minutes be was suspended by his own 
jaws between heaven and earth. He was now placed in 
an unfavourable position for fighting; but his courage 
did not seem to fursuke him, as he firmly kept his hold, 
and seemed to make several attempts to bring the eagle 
down; but, alus! he soon touund the strong wings: of 
the eagle were capable of raising him above the clouds. 
There was now hu way of escape unless the bird would 
alight somewhere. The eagle made a straight ascent 
and succeeded in rising to a considerable height in the 
air. ‘The two combatants were still struggiing, and ina 
few minutes a disengagement appeared to have taken 
place. Reynard, trum some cause or otuer, Was obliged 
to quit bis giusp, and be was vow descending much 
quicker than he had gone up. Ina few seconds he was 
aushed to the earth, where ne lay struggling, in the ag- 
Onies of death. Tue eagle made its escape in a southern 
directiun. Lt appeared weak trom exhausuven and the 
loss uf vloud, Lut, DULWithistanding, managed to fly un- 
til at last it Was obscured in tue distance. | 


sikelele 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


I love to look on a scene like this, 
(i wild and careless play, 

And persuade my self that Lam notold, 
Ati my locks are bot yet gray; 

For it stirs the blood of an old wan’s heart, 
And makes his pulses tly, 

To catch the thrill ot a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasaut eye. 


I have walked the world for four-scoze years, 
And they say that ft am o'd— 

That my beurt is rive fur the reaper Death, 
And my years are weil nigh told. 

It is very true—it is very true— 
law oll, and t “bide my time;” 

But my heart will hap at a scene like this, 
And | half renew my prime. 


Play on! play on! Tam with you there, 
in the midst of your merry ring; 

I can tvel she thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing; 

IT hide wi h you in the fragrant hay, 
And f whoop the smothered cull, 

Anu my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And | care not jor the fall. 


Tam willing to die when my time shall come, 
And tshal be glad to g.— 
For the wer d at best is a weary place, 
And mv puise is getting low; 
But the grave is dark. and the heart will fail, 
In treading 1's gloomy way; 
And it wiles ay heart from its dreariness 
To See the young so gay. N. P. WItuis. 





WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


It is just fifty years since Bryant published his 
“Thanatopsis” in the North American Review, and yet 
that ‘good gray head which all men know” still lingers 
with us, honored and revered. One easily guesses the 
secret of his long and useful life by watching his hab- 
its in these Jatter days in his own home at Cedarmere. 
He rises at six in the morning, and exercises with 
dumb bells for an hour. He congratulates himself on 
his slender build, and says, laughingly, “How much 
better it would be to carry a heavy load for half an 
hour, and then be relieved of the burden, than to carry 
it with one forever, at every step!” 

He is simple to abstemiousness in his diet. While 
his breakfast-tavle is amply supplied with every variety 
for his guests, he contents himself with a dish of boiled 
hominy and milk. He uses neither tea nor coffee, 
though they are always offered to others. He writes 
chiefly in the morning, and devotes the afternoon to 
out-door exercises, and the evenings to social enjoy- 
ment; for he is, fortunately, rich enough to be free 
frem the necessity for excessive labor. His attachment 
to his home at Cedarmere is very strong; and he in- 
terests himseif in the cuncerns of his neighbors with a 
hearty friendliness. 


+> 
or 


“OLD GRIMES'S” GRANDSON, 


At last we have it on irrefragable testimony, from 
Ogdensburg, that old Grimes’s pulse has finally ceased 
to beat. A few mornings since, when the thermome- 
ter was nearly played out, a ragged little beggar stop- 
ped at the door of Judge J——’s, and plaintively sug- 
gested victuals. As the benevolent lady of the house 
was emptying a few into his basket, she asked,— 

“What is your name, my son?” 

“My name is Grimes.” 

“1s your father living ?”’ 

“Yes, marm.” 

“I thought ‘Old Grimes’ was dead, long ago.” 

“That was my grandpa.” 

And the youngster waddled off, thinking what “a 
good old soul” the lady was. 

——— +o 


MICE AND SNAKES. 





A cure for mice gnawing trees is said to be snakes. | 3 


A Connecticut agriculturist says when snakes are al- 
lowed to poco unmolested, mice will not injure 
fruit trees. He proposed that farmers let snakes live 
for the purpose of destroying the mice. In this way 
they may save their trees. 


The snake in Eden made sad work of guarding the 
treo of knowledge. 





THANKFUL. 


A little four-year-old was noticed, the other day, 
gazing intently out of the window at a heavily-laden 
double team of horses, whose driver was b laboring 
them in no gentle manner. Suddenly she turned away 
with a sigh, remarking, as sh8 did so,—‘Mamma, I am 
glad God didn’t make me hosses.”’ 


or 


EXPENSIVE SMOKE. 


The incense burned in the Chinese Empire in idol 
worship is said to cost fuur hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars annually. 





A BALL struck a little boy mm the eye, last week. 
——> to say, the baw] immediately came out of his 
mou 


The eagle made another at- | 


musical societies of the land. They are meeting witha steadily 
increasing demand, and we think the time is not far distant when 
the great majority of those whose circumstances will admit of it, 
will be supplied with the Cabinet Organ as well as with the piano- 
| forte, so as to have the best means at command for Performing 
' every variety of composition suited to the requirements of refined 
taste in the house or social circle.—Providence Journal. 24-1 








INSTANTLY.—Any trouble occasioned by eating cucumbers or 
unripe fruit will disappear instanter if the sufferer will take one 
— of Cox's Dispxpsia Cugg Itis perfectly harmle:s, 

i—lw 





| ” REDDING’S 
RUSSIA SALVE, 

(Established 1606) 

H 18 THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


| Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and all Flesh Wounds, 


For Chilblains. Chapped Hands. Viles, and 0.d Scro-ulous Sores; 
Eruptions, Blotches. Salt Kheum, and all Cutaneous Discases. 


The RUSSIA SALVE is a purely vegetable ointment. mace 
from the very best materials. ant combines ia itseli grester heal. 
ing p -wersthan any other preparation befure the public. jis 
timely application has been the means of savirg thousands of 
valuable lives, ardof relievinga vast amountof suffermg  Fif. 
ty years’ general use of the Kussia Salve is a noble gusantee ef 
its ncomparable virtues as a healing ointment. For sale by all 
Druggists and ‘pothecaries. 

- REVVING & CO., ProprigtoRs, Boston, Mass, 

—8w 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Monty with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print. 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Presg 
Co., 28 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 


BOYS’ HATS. 

A great variety of 

FELT AIND STRAW HAT 8s, 

FOR BOYS. 
JACKSOWN’S, 

No. 101 COUR? STREET, BOSTON, 





20—tf 





50,000 Subscribers Wanted 
FOR THE MONTHLY 
NEW ENGLAND FARM ER. 





Terms only $150 a year. 


Liberal Premiums offered to all procuring subscriptions. Send 
stamp for Circular and terms, or ten cents for full specimen 





number, to R. P. EATON & CO., 
22—3teow. 34 Merchants’ Row, Boston. 
WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 


when relief is at tand? Dr. Goutp's Pin Worm Syrvp will 
speeaily remove Pin Worms. or any other worms, fiom the sys 
tem without the sli, htest myury to the heath. 
itis a mild catharuc, and improves the Lealth by removing all 
impurities trum the sys;em 
GeV. LC. GUVUDWLN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 
17—6meow. 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLE.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Inbrary. 
Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. 81x volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,%. 
HASIE ANU WASTE, or we Youn, filet ot Lake a 
These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 


In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Ha 
In Schooi and Uut, Work and Win, Haste and W 


Oliver Optr’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,560 
Tur So_pter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THK YOUNG LILUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Ju&,” (Sequel to above.) 

AND 


The Sailor Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
Tue SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE Mivwy¥, (Sequel to above.) 
“Brave ULD Sat,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; o 
neat box; ‘cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
1. Little Merchant, 65. Uncle po, we ~ petteeen Crem at. 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Pa . The Picnic . 
enueGit, 7. Proud aud Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimble. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Vo-Somethings. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rey. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Ol 
8 


. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


ix vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: ; 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 


LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 


Little Prady, Little Prudy's Cousin — 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story-B a 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimp 


Any Volume sold separately: 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
BOSTON. 
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